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Three Greek Plays in Translation* 


M. JosEPpH CosTELxog, 8. J. 
Gregorian University, Rome 


No matter what the final judgment may be as to the 
value of these three translations, they should be of 
interest to all students of the Classics. They were made 
to be acted upon the stage, and not merely for a reading 
public. They are far removed from the traditional trans- 
lations of the Victorian and post-Victorian Age and bear 
a resemblance to the works of T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound. 
Undoubtedly these attempts to put the ancient Greek 
myths into modern dress will be variously received in 
accordance with the background of the particular critic. 
Whether one approves of the new style of translation or 
not, it is probably here to stay for some time. It cer- 
tainly is a challenge to the older conceptions of transla- 
tion. 


At the very outset one must answer a very funda- 
mental question. What is the function of a translation? 
Is it to create in the mind of the reader an illusion of 
the original, or should it have the appearance of an 
original. The problem is certainly as important in the 
teaching of the Classics as it is for the professional trans- 
lator, though it is not too frequently felt. The answer 
is not, and cannot be a simple answer. Just as any 
translation is second best, so there may be second bests 
among the second bests. 


The concept of excellency in translation has undergone 
a considerable amount of evolution in the past seventy 
years. Matthew Arnold may perhaps be best taken as 
a representative of the older school of thought. Though 
he was aware that there were in his day critics who 
maintained that a translation ought to be such “that 
the reader should, if possible, forget that it is a transla- 
tion at all, and be lulled into the illusion that he is 
reading an original work, — something original” (if 
the translation be in English), “from an English hand,”? 
he did not himself subscribe to such a theory. He be- 
lieved that a translation should convey the character 
of the original, whether it be Latin, Greek, or any other 
language. And for him, the only competent judges of 
translations were those who had a command of the 
original languages: 

There are scholars who possess, at the same time with 


knowledge of Greek, adequate poetical taste and feeling. 
No translation will seem to them of much worth com- 


*The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. A translation by Rex 
Warner. London, The Bodley Head, 1947, pp. 55. (Obtainable 
from Chanticleer Press, New York.) 

Sophocles: Oedipus Rez. An English version by Dudley Fitts 
and Robert Fitzgerald. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1949, pp. 109. 


The Medea of Euripides. A translation by Rex Warner. London, 


The Bodley Head, 1946 (second printing), pp. 64. 


(Obtain- 
able from Chanticleer Press, New York.) 
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pared with the original; but they alone can say whether 
the translation produces more or less the same effect 
upon them as the original. . . . Let not the translator, 
then, trust to his notions of what the ancient Greeks 
would have thought of him; he will lose himself in the 
vague. Let him not trust to what the ordinary English 
reader thinks of him; he will be taking the blind for 
his guide. Let him not trust to his own judgment of 
his own work; he may be misled by individual caprices. 
Let him ask how his work affect those who both know 
Greek and can appreciate poetry. . . . I consider that 
when Bentley said of Pope’s translation, “It was a 
pretty poem, but must not be called Homer,” the work, 
in spite of all its power and attractiveness, was judged? 

In the light of the treatment that Bentley meted out 
to Horace and Milton, some question might be raised 
as to his critical acumen, but Arnold’s point is never- 
theless clear: a good translation creates in the mind of 
one who knows the original the impression of reading 


the original. 


Such an ideal was quite practical when a classical 
course was considered the sine qua non of a liberal 
education. The literary man of such an age resorted 
to translations not because he could not read the originals 
but because he lacked the time to’ do so. When he read 
Aeschylus, or Thucydides, or Plato in translation it was 
only natural that he should expect to find analogies of 
the peculiar style of each in the different translativus. 


Today the situation is quite different. If one can 
judge by the Graduate Record Examination, Latin and 
Greek are without honor in the colleges. Tests are given 
in Agriculture, Nursing, Social Work, Speech and Drama, 
and Zoology as major fields of study, but there is no 
special examination for the classical major. Since today 
there are so few who can read the ancient languages 
in the original, the attempt to convey the feeling of the 
original at the expense of idiomatic English seems to 
some to be a mistake. 
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During the past decade Monsignor Ronald Knox has 
been the outstanding champion for more “readable” 
translations of Sacred Scripture. His principles are readily 
applicable to translations from the pagan classics: 


That, then, is what we have to translate—the Clemen- 
tine recension of the Vulgate. And now, how are we 
to translate it? 


Two alternatives present themselves at once, the literal 
and the literary method of translation. Is it to be ‘Arms 
and the man I sing’, or is it to be something which will 
pass for English? If you are translating for the benefit 
of a person who wants to learn Latin by following the 
gospel in a Latin missal when it is read out in church, 
then your ‘arms and the man I sing’ is exactly what he 
wants. If you are translating for the benefit of a person 
who wants to be able to read the word of God for ten 
minutes on end without laying it aside in sheer boredom 
or bewilderment, a literary translation is what you want— 
and we have been lacking for centuries. 


Among the many good things Mr. Belloc has done, 
which are almost entirely unknown, is a little brochure 
of 44 pages, the substance of a lecture he once gave 
at the Taylorian, on ‘Translation’. The great principle he 
there lays down is that the business of a translator is 
not to ask, ‘How shall I make this foreigner talk English?’ 
but * ieee would an Englishman have said to express 


If we are to judge by the popular enthusiasm mani- 
fested for Monsignor Knox’s translations of the Old and 
New Testament we would probably be compelled to say 
that he has hit upon the correct principle of translation: 


You must find out what the original means; you must 
try to express in your own language what the other man 
was trying to express in his And finally, if your 
original has any pretensions to literary merit, you want 
to preserve the idiom of it, which (commonly at least) 
you cannot do by a literal translation.* 


On the other hand, the reserve with which Monsignor 
Knox’s translations have been received by many scripture 
scholars would indicate that they do not believe that an 
idiomatic paraphrase is an adequate translation. The 
hand may be the hand of Esau, but. if the voice is ob- 
viously that of Jacob there is some reason for alarm. 
The principle that a translation must bear the semblance 
of an original composition is in a way fallacious. The 
peculiar mode of expression due to esch particular 
language is in large part due to the habitual philosophy 
of individual races. An attempt to dress all men in suits 
from Bond Street would be no more ridiculous than to 
expect Achilles or Aeneas or Renzo Tramaglino to speak 
like Winston Churchill. 


The problem confronting the translator of Sacred 
Scripture is that of conveying the exact meaning of the 
original. Literary form or style, except in the poetic 
books of the Old Testament and a few canticles in the 
New Testament, is of quite secondary importance. In 
works of pure literature, as the Prometheus Bound, 
Oedipus Rez, and Medea, the matter of form becomes 
much more acute, and the latest translators of these 
ancient plays have met the problem head on. Instead 
of settling on @ style which is analogous to that found 
in the Greek tragedians, they have chosen to give rendi- 
tions closely akir: to the forms of expression employed 
by modern poets of an advanced school. It may be noted 
that English Literature provides styles comparable to 
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those of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. As A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge has observed: “Much of the language 
of Aeschylus is not really foreign to English idiom; there 
is much in Macbeth and King Henry V that is truly 
Aeschylean; but he needs a born poet for his translator.’”® 
Hence, might not the style of Shakespeare prove suitable 
for translation of the ancient tragedies? The objection 
will immediately be raised: Today nobody writes like 
Shakespeare; therefore it would be anachronous to copy 
his style in translating. But the obvious answer to such 
an objection is that long ago editors gave up the practice 
of “modernizing” Chaucer and Shakespeare. As classics 
of the language these authors are not relegated to the 
past — nor do they need translation. Why, then, should 
a translator of the Greek tragedies go out of his way, 
and by modernizing his text distort the feeling and 
expression of the original by giving a character pants 
for his himation? 


The bald simplicity of much contemporary poetry is 
in a way a boon to the translator in the modern mode. 
He can be extremely literal in his translation and still 
hope to have it accepted as artistically beautiful. Rex 
Warner, for example, gives a very faithful verbal rendi- 
tion of the Medea and the Prometheus Bound, though 
his use of dictator and dictatorship for the Greek tyrant 
and tyranny gives a sinister cast to the Prometheus 
which is not necessarily in the original, or at least it is 
a point that has been much disputed. But once the 
fact of a faithfully literal translation has been granted, 
there seems to be stylistically little resemblance to the 
originals. Even a mediocre Greek student would rarely 
mistake a page of Aeschylus for one of Euripides, but 
Rex Warner’s translations of these two authors do not 
indicate this divergence of style in the least. From his 
translation one might easily reach the conclusion that 
the originals had been written by the same author. Such 
a fact can raise the legitimate question: Is either an 
adequate translation? Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitz- 
gerald on the other hand allow themselves a bit more 
liberty in the matter of translation, and probably take 
more liberties in the choruses than the rules of transla- 
tion usually allow. Their Oedipus Rex reads smoothly, 
and even in translation would not be confused with the 
other two plays. 


A few random passages from these plays might best 
illustrate the treatment which they have received: 


PROMETHEUS 
Still I can swear to you that the president 
of the immortals will find out his need for me, 
for all the maltreatment of these strong chains. 
He will need me to tell the new plan by whose working 
he will be stripped of his sceptre and honour. 
And then by no honey-tongued charms of persuasion 
will he win my mind over.® 


Oxpirus 
Then once more I must bring what is dark to light. 
It is most fitting that Apollo shows, 
As you do, this compunction for the dead. 
You shall see how I stand by you, as I should, 
To avenge the city and the city’s god, 
And not as though it were for some distant friend, 
But for my own sake, to be rid of evil.7 


MEDEA 
Oh, I wish 
That lightning from heaven would split my head open. 
Oh, what use have I now for life? 
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I would find my release in death 
And leave hateful existence behind me. 

To Aristotle the perfection of style consisted in “being 
clear without being mean.’® But present trends in poetry 
would seem to exalt the commonplace. “Lay your knife 
and your fork across your plate,” was Sam Johnson’s 
illustration of how bad a verse could be, but it has 
countless parallels in contemporary poetry. In reading 
these new translations one cannot fail to appreciate the 
attempt to adjust the old to the new. But can it be 
done? Can the rich poetic vocabulary of the Greeks 
with its many compounds, dialectical variations, and 
vigorous metaphors be adequately represented in English 
versions which all too often have the appearance of 
exercises in basic English? 


This same cult of the prosaic seems to me to be carried 
over into the verse forms. In some circles a classical 
education is almost regarded as a handicap to the appre- 
ciation of poetry, and this is particularly true with regard 
to a feeling for poetic rhythm. I. A. Richards has made 
the following observation: 


Let us begin with the assumption that the protocols 
show to be most damaging, the notion that regularity 
is the merit of verse. It derives very largely from the 
cruder by-products of a Classical Education. Unless very 
well taught, Latin verse composition is a bad instrument 
by which to train a mind in the appreciation of rhythm. 
A few very brilliant or very rebellious boys escape, but 
the rest receive the impression (often indelible) that 
good verses are simply those that fit a certain framework 
of rules, and that this framework is the measure of their 
rhythmical virtue.11 


Perhaps I am one of those whose sense of meter has 
been spoiled by Latin poetry. At least I found it difficult 
to appreciate the rhythm of these three translations. To 
me it seems to differ little from that of ordinary prose, 
and the arrangement of a composition into verse lines 
governed neither by rhyme, sense, nor perceptible meter 
can in the course of prolonged reading become somewhat 
irritating. 


Despite these general criticisms, these new translations 
are indicative of current attempts to bring to a public 
ignorant of Greek some knowledge of the original. The 
use of a modern poetic medium may be the best means 
available at present to arouse an interest in the past. 
At the same time the limitations of this technique must 
be admitted. For readers ignorant of Greek, these may 
be the best translations now available; others might seem 
trite and out-of-date. For those who know Greek and are 
looking for analogies to the originals in the translations 
they may be somewhat disappointing. To all teachers 
of Greek they will be instructive as illustrations of the 
fact that there is no simple method of translation, but 
many, and teachers and students must be exercised in all. 


1Matthew Amold, On the Study of Celtic Literature and on 
teen Homer. New York, Macmillan and Co., 1883, p. 142. 
2]bid., p. 144. 3Ronald Knox, The Trials of a Translator. New 
York, ’ Sheed - Ward, 1949, pp. 4-5. 4Zbid., pp. 107-108. 5In his 
review of A. Y. Campbell’s ‘translation of “The Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus.” Classical Review 54 (1940), p. 84. SWarner, Pro- 
metheus, < es TFitts-Fitzgerald, Oedipus Rez, p. 9. 8Warner, 
Medea, p 9Aristotle, Poetics 1548a. 1°James Boswell, The 
Life of p Ra Johnson. New York, The Modern Library, 1931, 

p. 335. 111. A. Richards, Practical Criticism: A Study of Literary 
yo ory New York, ‘Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939 (4th 
impression), p. 226. 
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Longe Clarissimum Asiae Pergamum 


Rosert Nortu, 8. J. 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, Jerusalem 


Cicero says in his Manilian Law speech Asia vero 
tam opima est ac fertilis . . . ut facile omnibus terris 
antecellat.1 We are apt to dismiss this lightly as a rhe- 
torical flourish. But if, after some experience of traveling 
in the barren hills of Greece, one takes the country bus 
from Smyrna northward along the sea, he will be more 
ready to agree with Tully. Cultivated land on every side 
stretches far up the remotest slopes of the mountains. 
Vines, figs, and olives sometimes cluster together in a 
single grove among gaudy almond-blossoms to set the 
tone of rich abundance. 


At Candarli there is a curve in the bay where the 
bumpy road comes full upon the sea and the view of 
Lesbos in the distance. There is a lazy little village 
which looks more like a garden than a town, in the glow 
of the evening sun. No great distance after, with the 
crossing of the Caikos (Bakir) River, the eye is caught 
by a crag rising isolated among the surrounding moun- 
tains, with at its top a massive fortress. This is Bergama, 
the Pergamum? which Pliny called the most splendid 
jewel of Asia Minor.’ 


“In Persian times Pergamum was one of those small 
city-states ruled by half-Greek tyrants, descendants of 
a certain Gongylus. It was therefore nothing new both 
for the land and for its overlords when in 282 B. c. a 
half-Greek from Tius, Philetaerus son of Attalus, to 
whom Lysimachus had entrusted the fortress of Per- 
gamum containing part of his treasure of 9000 talents, 
betrayed his master and went over to Seleucus.’”* 


Thus becoming the founder of the Attalid dynasty, 
Philetaerus retained his independence and good rela- 
tions with the Seleucids when Antiochus I succeeded; 
and stamped his coins with the image of Seleucus. 


The next Attalid was Eumenes I in 262. He revolted 
from Syria and allied with Egypt; defeated Antiochus 
and pushed his realm as far as Thyatira; and put a 
proud stamp of Philetaerus on his coins. 


In 240 Attalus I came to power, and gained great 
political influence among the Greeks by refusing to pay 
tribute to those Gauls who had been settled in that part 
of ancient Phrygia and Cappadocia which was thence- 
forth called Galatia, although they were allied with 
mighty Antiochus. In 212 Attalus joined an alliance 
with Rome against Philip of Macedon. 


In 198 Eumenes II became king, and was generously 
defended by Rome against the Galatians. During his 
forty-year reign, by lavish expenditure he made Per- 
gamum the rival of Athens for culture and architecture, 
and of Alexandria for its library. It was he whose build- 
ings gave the present ruined city on the hill its essential 
physiognomy; Attalus III, last of the Attalids, when 
dying in 133 bequeathed his city to the Romans.® 


Unlike the towns of modern Italy, which by prefer- 
ence cling to the same craggy hilltop through the cen- 
turies, modern Bergama has slid comfortably to the 
foot of the hill, its topmost houses just about reaching 
the lower ranges of the ruins. Beside the town to the 
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east are two giant silos flanking a high brick hall, which 
is called by some a basilica and by others a public bath! 

But the antiquarian interest of Pergamum commences 
with the ascent to its acropolis, not a petit plateau like 
that of Athens, but flung grandly over wide billowing 
surfaces. One reaches first the Agora, and there finds 
a sure footing on the immense ancient paving-stones of 
the road which leads steeply upward. 


The climb carries on through the three successive 
stages of the Pergamum school-system, now flanked 
by massive Byzantine towers. The lowest terrace is the 
one which was used for the elementary school; a little 
farther on is the adolescents’ academy, and a third 
staircase brings one to the University. It was a gusty, 
drizzly day when I made the climb. Significantly per- 
haps, in the biting wind I had to fight and swirl my 
way up the lower ranges of the educational hill, but 
when I reached the University level I found myself 
sheltered from the turmoil and could roam among the 
colonnades in academic calm. 


One realizes what a peripatetic character the ancient 
schools must have had. Enough of the colonnades re- 
main to trace out the path of master and students, with 
temples towering above and the spacious view of the 
Cetius river-valley stretching below. 


There is evidence, though, that the Gymnasium was 
utilized more in the sense of American play-spirited 
youth than of its German excavators. Drill and sport 
were incessant; and scented oil, as becomes a locality 
famous for its perfume-manufacture, was served out 
to the youngsters for a rub-down after their exertions.® 
“The great attention which [the Attalids] paid to the 
military training of boys, ephebes, and young men in 
the gymnasia both of Pergamum itself and of the sub- 
ject cities, the lavish subsidies which they gave to these 
gymnasia, the diligence which they showed in fostering 
a loyal spirit among the younger generation associated 
with them, prove that the gymnasia of the kingdom 
were the schools of the army both for officers and com- 
mon soldiers, in this similar to the collegia wuvenum of 
Rome and Italy in the time of Augustus.’” 


Beyond the school and the temples above, a long rough 
climb leads to the topmost ramparts of the acropolis. 
In this area, the point of chief interest is the ruins of 
the Library. It was chiefly for its Library that Pergamum 
has become a name in the history of scholarship. 


Eumenes II, in his determination to gain recognition 
as a patron of literature, set up such a feverish activity 
of copying manuscripts that his collection threatened 
to eclipse that of the Ptolemies at Alexandria. These 
retaliated by forbidding the further exploitation of 
papyrus. Thereupon Eumenes promised huge rewards 
to anyone who would come forward with a practical 
substitute. So successful was the product called per- 
gamenum (parchment) that in a short time it was uni- 
versally accepted and helped to insure a much longer 
life for the ancient manuscripts. 


A romantic footnote to the history of the Pergamum 
library: When Antony came to power he grandly gave 
to Cleopatra the 200,000 volumes of Pergamum to con- 
sole her for the fire which destroyed her library in Alex- 
andria. 
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Besides diligent catalogs, the Pergamum library com- 
prised also a museum, whose works had been chosen by 
the Court with an eye rather to opulence than to scien- 
tific canons, after the fashion of the Medici and Renais- 
sance Popes. Nevertheless scholars like Anrtigonus of 
Caristus learned here to reconstruct the first chapters of 
the history of the great Greek masters and examine crit- 
ically their works; their list of artists representing the 
chief periods of Greek art, the “canon of the Pergamene 
school,” was of great authority in Rome and influenced 
Cicero and Quintilian.® 


Near the Library is the site of Pergamum’s grandest 
monument, the Giant Altar. Until the discoveries of 
Karl Humann in 1879, its jumbled fragments of rock 
had lain here grotesquely through the centuries. Since 
it was by skillful analysis of German archaeologists 
that they were fitted together, it was only fair that the 
magnificent altar thus reconstructed be installed by 
Doerpfeld in a special museum in Berlin, which has sur- 
vived not only the war but even (up to latest report) 
the peace. 


Though its original emplacement above the Aegean 
Sea is thus left once again grown over with grass and 
pitfalls, it is now easier to envision the majesty of its 
position here. Its chief brilliance was the vast frieze, 
six feet high, which encircled the podium to a length 
of three hundred feet. It depicts the familiar “struggle 
of the gods and the giants,” but with an extraordinary 
originality; the sculptors, whose “by-line” is in many 
cases legible beneath their work, have succeeded in cap- 
turing “the agitation of a whirlwind of passion and 
self-effacement.’’° 


Next to the Great Altar stood the Temple of Athena. 
Surrounding it have been found the bases of statues 
set up by Attalus I as votive gifts for his victories over 
the Galatians. The statues themselves have since found 
their devious way to magnetic Italy: four to Naples, 
three to Venice, one to Anzio (now in Rome). But the 
most famous is the Dying Gaul (i. e. Galatin) in the 
Ludovisi Collection of Rome’s National Museum in the 
Thermae of Diocletian. 


The hero, his head turned back to avert his gaze from 
the crumpled body of his wife he has just saved from 
worse fate, plunges his sword into his powerful chest, 
just below the drape that is flung back from his throat. 
The marble tells the poignance of the First Pergamene 
Period, “the persistent conception of a heroic and su- 
perior humanity struck down by a tragic fate: manly 
and youthful athletic bodies, powerful and finished bands 
of tendons and muscles, expressions of bitter grief in the 
ultimate strainings of a vain defense, in the spasms of an 
atrocious agony.’ 


Duplicates of these same statues, on a reduced scale, 
were later set up by Attalus in the Acropolis of Athens; 
but these were less artistic. “Epigonus may be the 
sculptor responsible for that extreme of pity where her 
child seeks its milk at the breast of a dead Amazon. 
Throughout, no device to stir the spectator is neglected. 
Yet he is left, in the main, cold and detached.”!2 The 
baroque, overly pictorial qualities were already making 
their appearance, which were to give the name of the 
Second Pergamene Period to the reign of Eumenes. 
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From the Temple of Athena a tunneled staircase leads 
down to the topmost tiers of the Theater. As one de- 
scends, the doorway of this tunnel frames a splendid 
scene down to and across the River Selinus. The theater 
itself is impressively placed and preserved. At its base, 
behind and to the right of the stage, is the still gleaming 
marble staircase of the Temple of Caracalla, erected 
on occasion of that emperor’s detour to Pergamum while 
he was visiting Troy. 


Looking down over the imagined heads of the spec- 
tators and at the grand natural back-drop beyond the 
stage, one is facing two other great monuments of Per- 
gamum on the hills across the river. One is the Temple 
of Asclepias, a magnificent structure built at the expense 
of the whole of Asia for the pergamenus deus par excel- 
lence.!® The other is the Roman amphitheater. 


From on high, in our tunnel-door, we are in a key- 
position to evaluate the oracle of the Apocalypse 2.12: 
“And to the angel of the church of Pergamum write: 
Thus says he who has the sharp two-edged sword: I 
know where thou dwellest, where the throne of Satan is; 
and thou holdest fast my name and didst not disown 
my faith, even in the days of Antipas, my faithful 
martyr, who was slain among you where Satan dwells.” 


Above our head is the giant pagan altar, beside the 
stage is the idolatry of a deified emperor, beyond is the 
temple of the serpent-god; the three likeliest explanations 
of why Pergamum is called the place of Satan’s throne.’* 
Beneath our feet (to judge by the setting indicated in 
the Apocalypse; or at any rate in the amphitheater dis- 
tantly visible) occurred the martyrdom of faithful An- 
tipas. Farther to the southeast is Ephesus, and beyond 
it Patmos, where aged John received with compassion 
rumors of the trials his fellow-bishop of Pergamum was 
forced to undergo. 


In this suddenly sacred setting we are moved to wonder 
about the obscure but vital part of Pergamum in the 
origins of Christianity. The story begins of course with 
the unexplained rise to greatness of the Attalids. Though 
only half-Greeks, they “loom larger in the history of 
civilization than the greatest of the Seleucids,” and 
“showed more understanding for Greek art, literature, 
and science, than many true Hellenes.’”?> Though we 
concede that they “share the responsibility for Roman 
domination over Greek lands with many other political 
leaders of an age which was so poor in national aspira- 
tions and so rich in short-sighted political ambitions ;’!® 
yet we must grant the formulation of a Fascist docu- 
ment :17 
From whatever facet the life and activity of the kingdom 
of Pergamum are examined, there appears a triple func- 
tion which brings out the whole importance belonging 
to this Hellenistic kingdom in world history: 1. it was 
a factor of prime inportance in Hellenistic culture and 
civilization, and saved the destinies of Hellenism in Asia 
Minor; 2. it contributed notably to the expansion of 
Roman dominion in the East; 3. it was a capital instru- 
ment of that process by which Greek civilization and 
culture succeeded in exerting their transforming influence 
on the Roman world. 

Thus here as elsewhere, Greek culture and Roman or- 

ganization set the stage. 


But the actors? “Salvation is of the Jews.’”’ This essen- 
tial too we find in ancient documents; in 139 Romans 


a 
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wrote to Attalus on behalf of Jews living in Pergamum; 
and in 130 the Pergamene Senate made a decree in their 
favor.’® And in 62 B.c. Cicero tells us money being sent 
by Jews from Pergamum to Jerusalem was confiscated 
by the governor Flaccus. }® It was doubtless on his third 
journey, from Smyrna to Troy, that Paul passed by 
Pergamum and influenced the Jewish community there 
to accépt the new convenant. Since, however, these 
(Christian) Jews were notoriously Hellenized, it is 
thought that their persistence in pagan practises merits 
the comparison to “Balaam, who taught Balak to cast 
a stumbling-block before the children of Israel” (Ap. 
2. 14). 


As Pergamum was still the official capital of Asia 
Minor until Hadrian transferred it to Ephesus in 129 
A.D.,21_ Christians when detected in disloyalty to the 
emperor-worship would be brought here for trial from 
any northern part of the province”? and executed more 
Romano here in the theater. Antipas is presumably men- 
tioned only as protomartyr of the series.”* 


Finally in Ap. 2.17 is found a hint of the divine con- 
descension, setting Pergamum’s new glory in reiation 
to the old: “To him who overcomes, I will give the 
hidden manna, and I will give him a white pebble, and 
upon the pebble a new name written, which no one 
knows except him who receives it.”” The pebble was of 
common use as a theater-entry ticket or good-luck talis- 
man. Since it is permanent, white, and written upon, it 
may well be an allusion to the parchment which made 
the name of Pergamum immortal, but which is after all 
itself ultimately perishable. The name on the stone may 
be the baptismal name of the neophyte, originally taken 
for secrecy and safety;?* or, according better with the 
context, the Name of Jesus, symbol of intimate com- 
munion with Him.*5 


As the philosophic athletes of Pergamum flocked up 
the hill from their three-storey gymnasium, from their 
scented oil and Platonic parchments, to relax here in 
the theater before the Army caught them, many may 
have witnessed the disquieting spectacle of men’s faces 
twisted in torture, not for that later doom of their 
Dying Gaul, but for a name written on a white stone. 
And who knows what wonderments or resolves it may 
have roused in their minds? 


1M. Tullius Cicero, De Imperio Cn. Pompei Oratio 6 (14). 


2 Tlépyauoc, to Mépyapov: as this name appears only 
in the dative and accusative in the New Testament, without the 
article, we do not know what gender is attributed to it by the 
sacred writer” (L. Fillion, “Pergame,” Dictionnaire de la Bible 
(Paris, Letouzey Ané, 1912] 5.134.) Only Ptolemy, Dion Cassius, 
and Stephen of Byzantium say Pergamus, according to W. M. 
Ramsay, (“Pergamus or Pergamum,” Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible (Edinburgh, Clark 1900] 3.749). The French Pergame 
and Italian Pergamo are noncommittal; in Germany Thiersch 
and Urlichs and most recent scholars entitle their works Per- 
gamon, but the form Pergamos also found in Hesselmeyer and 
Chroemer. 

3C. Plini Secundi Naturalis Historia 5.30 (=126): Supra Aeolida 
et partem Troadis in mediterraneo est quae vocatur Teu i 
quam Mysi antiquitus tenuere. Ibi Caicus amnis iam dictus 
oritur. Gens ampla per se, etiam cum totum Mysia appelatur. 
In ea Pioniae . . . Apollonia longeque clarissimum Asiae Per- 
on quod intermeat Selinus, praefluit Cetius profusus Pindaso 
monte. 

4M. Rostovtzeff, “Pergamum,” Cambridge Ancient History 
8 (1930) 610. 


(Continued on page seventy-one) 
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Editorial 
Rebuilding the Classical Bridge 


Wit Gowp AND Sinver—anp OTHER Meta 

“An Avgustine Revival?” asks Professor Vernon 
Bourke in the title of his editorial in Thought of June 
last (pp. 203-210). “People are craving,” he concludes, 
“for the insights and religious encouragement which St. 
Augustine offers. Apparently many who cannot study the 
systematic theologians of the later Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, find the works of Augustine informative 
and attractive ... If there is to be a resurgence of 
Christian culture in the modern world, the works of St. 
Augustine may become one of the chief instruments in 
that much-desired phenomenon. If we are to approach, 
even imperfectly, that ‘tranquility or order’ which is 
peace, St. Augustine may be the man to show us that 
all order comes from but one Source.” 


One sign that led Bourke to suspect something of an 
Augustinian revival in America was the announcement 
of a forthcoming publication of Saint Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei, a textbook of selections with notes and 
glossary for Colleges, Universities and Seminaries, by 
Reverend William G. Most, of Loras College, Dubuque.* 
Father Most’s book has appeared, and would seem to 
call for comment on a subject that is daily coming more 
to the fore. 


The selections from De Civitate Dez fill two definite 
needs in the present classical curriculum in our colleges: 
the need for texts which break through the outmoded 
peninsularity of purists who deprive students of contact 
with worthwhile Latin literature which happened not to 
have been written during a certain rather restricted 
period of Roman history; and the need for texts whose 
content can stimulate the student to a realization of the 
Christian social consciousness required by the problems 
of our mid-twentieth century. Father Most’s textbook 
achieves both these aims and achieves them well. 


“ ,. Augustine’s Latin is quite varied,” explains Father 
Most (p.14), “containing all shades from the prac- 
tically ‘Vulgar’ (i. e., in colloquial language) sermons to 


*Saint Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, Selections with Notes and 
Glossary, by Reverend William G. Most, Ph. D., Pp. 225, The 
Catholic Education Press, Washington 17, D. C. 1949. Price $2.50. 
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his people to so conservative a work as the City of God, 
which was intended to influence educated pagans. For 
although the latter work does contain some departures 
from Classical rules (these will be explained in the notes) 
the variations are relatively few in number and not 
very radical for the most part.” This alone should make 
the Late Latin less pris classicorum auribus offensivum. 
Augustine’s style surely did not offend the classical ears 
of Father Martindale, schooled in the best Oxford tra- 
dition. “. . . Grand as any organ-music” he calls it in 
his introduction to Przywara’s Augustine Synthesis 
(p. viii), “I perceive, actually as I write this, that it is 
of Augustine that the best of César Franck has made me 
think.” And Rand in his Building of Eternal Rome 
(p. 202) adds this piece of praise for the City of God: 
“The new work De Civitate Dei, the fruit of his old age 
and of life-long meditation, with fourteen years devoted 
to its composition . . . presents with imagination and 
high seriousness the essence of the Christian faith. Augus- 
tine is the poet of the Church, as Plato is of Greek phi- 
losophy and Cicero is of the Roman Platonism of Scipio’s 
Dream. All these poets write in prose, or what looks like 
prose on the printed page, until you read it.” Obviously 
the City of God did not offend Rand’s classical ears. 
And he is in the best Harvard tradition. 


But more. Our unalloyed curriculum of Silver and 
Golden Latin seems to stand in need of the hardening 
influence of some sturdier metal to give our classical 
wares the desired durability. Father Most must make 
us clear. “. . . There are in the Late period undoubted 
masterpieces,” he explains (p.5), “among which the 
Confessions and the City of God tower as giants, in- 
fluencing not only their own times, but also all succeed- 
ing centuries. Many Classical works are the equals of 
these two in mere formal style, but all fall far below 
them in significance and sublimity of content. We may 
grant that Augustine shows a typically African fond- 
ness for rhetorical ornament in profusion. This was 
characteristic of his own age, aithough it is not in keep- 
ing with the best classical taste sr with our own. Yet 
even if we should admit that his instrument is less per- 
fect in that aspect, his genius plays on it harmonies 
never conceived by the mind of a Cicero.” 


While our mid-century appraisals point to man’s 
social and moral ills and call upon education to heal 
them, we classicists cannot afford to stand disinterestedly 
by on the critical scene. With Papal encyclicals, pastoral 
letters, and recommendations of religious superiors—all 
clamoring for hand to hand conflict with the social 
problem, we have a sword of the spirit in De Civitate 
Dei. If later German critics began to question its long 
standing claim to be the first philosophy of history, no 
one has gainsaid its powerfu! Christian social thought. 


In an altogether admirable essay on the Confessions 
(in Gardiner’s The Great Books: A Christian Appraisal, 
p. 40), Frank Sheed has called attention to the fact: 
“With the social order crashing about his ears, Augus- 
tine went to the fundamentals of soul and society. His 
reaction to the sack of Rome by Alaric in 410 was to 
write The City of God. . . . To write a book seemed a 
pitiful way to meet a catastrophe so vast, but the book 
laid the foundations of Christian sociology; for Charle- 
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magne, four hundred years later, it was a kind of Bible; 
more than any other single influence it shaped the Mid- 
dle Ages. . . .” Book 13 with its doctrine of the Fall, and 
Book 14, especially Chapter 28, with its contrast be- 
tween the City of the World and the Ci‘ of God all 
summed up in the famous “Fecerunt ‘i. )\2 civitates 
duas amores duo, terrenam scilicet amor sui usque ad 
contemptum Dei, caelestem vero amor Dei usque ad 
contemptum sui—” have power to change a world. 


Augustine is fertile with germinal ideas, rationes sem- 
inales, if you will, that have power, after a process of 
hiding, to flower out into intellectual productivity. “He 
has been compared to a great, living stream,” says Mau- 
rice Blondel (“The Latent Resources in St. Augustine’s 
Thought” in A Monument to St. Augustine, p. 230), “an 
Amazon among rivers. But the current in this case is so 
overwhelming that men in every age, in every crisis of 
the Christian conscience, have striven in vain to draw 
off its waters and mingle them with those of other 
streams, or turn them to a thousand uses; the immense 
volume is only increased by tributaries, recovers the 
waters drawn off, and purifies them once more. And, 
whatever it may carry with it, the river Augustine still 
preserves its own name, its freshness, its impetuosity, 
its ‘seminal virtues’, its dynamic, fertilizing energy. And 
though the truths involved are quite impersonal, it is 
not the truths alone which give Augustine his perennial 
value: he has made them so completely part of himself 
that to attain them we must return to, and pass through, 
him.” 

In his recent preview of Father Most’s college text of 
De Civitate Dei, Bourke wrote: “Judging from the ten- 
page Introduction, which shows that Father Most knows 
both his author and his audience, this should be a valu- 
able addition to the Classics curriculum of Catholic col- 
leges. There is no reason why Catholic students should 
go through several years of Latin without ever discover- 
ing that one of the greatest masters of Latin prose, one 
of the most able teachers of ancient rhetoric, was also a 
Catholic and a Father of the Church. St. Augustine was 
certainly not neglected by Erasmus and his fellow 
humanists of the Renaissance. Why should he be over- 
looked in modern classes of Latin?” (op. cit. pp. 208, 
209). 


Father Most knows Augustine. His treatment of the 
intellectual growth of Augustine in the Introduction 
(p. 3-13) shows a grasp of the great mind and heart of 
the “Collosus at the Crossroads” that is at once deep 
in its scholarship and simple in its presentation. There 
is also an objective appraisal of the language and style 
of Augustine (pp. 13-15). A complete outline of the City 
of God (pp. 16-22) gives an overall setting of the magnum 
opus into which the selected close-ups can be fitted by 
the teacher. This job of giving the extensive view of a 
whole work while one is making an intensive study of 
detailed parts is something often overlooked by authors 
and not infrequently by-passed by the busy teacher. 


Father Most knows his audience. The selections are 
representative and all have the merit of intrinsic interest. 
As the Prejace explains, “Fortunately, St. Augustine had 
a well-defined plan in his work of composition. This fact 
makes it possible to choose from each of the twenty- 
two books, selections which actually carry the chief 
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thought of each book” (p. 1). We are glad that the term 

“digest” was not used in the title. Bourke’s editorial 

used the title A Digest of St. Augustine’s City of God. 

The term, thougi) it has the advantage of a modern and 

popular ring, could be infelicitously misunderstood to 

mean some form of condensation, whereas the text con- 

tains Augustine undiluted. The print is large, readable. 

but unfortunately, we shall always have to be paging 

back and forth to discover in which book of De Civitate 

Dei we are at the time engaged. Numbers are not indi- 

cated except at the beginning of each book. The Notes 

(pp. 131-216) form a thoroughgoing introduction to the 

thought and style of Augustine. Printed as they are at 

the back of the book, they will have to be studied by the 

student in his preparation, rather than leaned upon in 

his recitation. The Glossary (pp. 217-225) “includes all 

words and meanings not found in White’s dictionary 

(chosen as typical of smaller dictionaries usually owned 

by students).” The Select Bibliography (pp. 22-27) 

leaves nothing to be desired in point of scholarship; one 

misses, however, an occasional title that would be per- 

haps less heavy (though by no means unscholarly)— | 
the sort of thing that would stimulate, inspire love, raise 

a thirst. Sheed’s admirable little essay on the Confessions, 

to which reference was made above, should surely be 

added. One hopes it will some day be printed as an intro- 

duction to the Sheed translation. Karl Adam’s centenary 

Address, Die geistige Entwicklung des heiligen Augusti- 
nus, delivered in the University of Tiibingen at the cele- 
brations in honor of St. Augustine held by the Catholic 
Theological Faculty on St. Monica’s Day, May 4th, 1930, 

should not have been overlooked. It is as worthwhile 
as it is brief. Translated by Dom Justin McCann, it has 

appeared under the English title Saint Augustine, The 
Odyssey of His Soul (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932). The important work of Christopher Daw- 

son would give balanced judgment by adding the weight 
of a trained historian. His “St. Augustine and His Age”, 

especially the second part which treats specifically of the 
City of God (pp. 43-77 of A Monument to St. Augustine, 
London, Sheed and Ward, 1945) would be helpful. Then 

there is Father Martindale’s sound advice to read “any- 

thing that Father Hugh Pope, O.P. writes upon Augus- 

tine .. .” Everything that Father Pope has written upon 
Augustine now reappears in his Saint Augustine of Hippo, 

which has been reprinted by the Newman Press, West- 

minster (1949), and is reviewed in this issue of THE 
CiassicaL BULLETIN (p 70). 


Saint Augustine’s De Civitate Det now makes it pos- 
sible for Catholic colleges to complement their Latin 
curriculum with a course in Augustine and so bridge a 
long standing gap. Our students are not infrequently 
asked to plunge headlong into scholastic philosophy with- 
out anything to bridge them over some seven hundred 
years of thought and language development that yawns 
between the ancient Classics and the Medieval school- 
men. Yet there is an unbroken roadway between the 
old world and the new. Augustine stands like some huge 
Horatius at the bridge, with one foot disentangling itself 
from the crumbling Roman Empire and the other strid- 
ing giant-like into the making of the Middle Ages. 
“. . The sack of Rome in 410 by a host of Goths and 
Huns under Alaric stimulated Augustine to undertake his 
work De Civitate Dei. No better link between antiquity 
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and the Middle Ages could be discovered. The ideal claim 
to citizenship in a more abiding state than an earthly 
one had received a telling confirmation in the barbar- 
ians’ triumphant challenge to the power of Rome; and 
Rome herself was now to become ‘the Eternal City’ 
rather through the greatness of the universal Church 
than through that of the Roman Empire” (Wight Duff, 
A Interary History of Rome in the Silver Age, p. 657). 


De Civitate Dei can stand on its own as a semester 
course, or it can be made to follow up a course in the 
Confessions. This autopsychography is a sort of mirror 
in which we can all of us see ourselves and our own ex- 
perience. “For however much Augustine owes to the 
spirit of his own time, that is to say, to the spirit of the 
dying ancient world, he is in the essentials of his mind a 
modern man, modern beyond all else in his interest in 
the phenomena of the inward life” (Karl Adam, op. cit. 
p. 3). 

A splendid text of the Confessions, edited by Campbell 
and McGuire (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1931), 
is at hand, and has since gone through four printings, 
the last in 1947. Its Syntactical Summary of “divergen- 
cies from the common norms of classical prose of Caesar 
and Cicero” (pp. 23-49) is practically a streamlined 
Grammar of Late Latin. With this syntactical foundation 
and the background of the study of Augustine’s life and 
times from his autobiography, one can proceed with 
greater appreciation from his treatment of the ways of 
God with the individual soul to his treatment of the 
ways of God with human society in the City of God. 


The two great works can then be made to give a stif- 
fening influence to the Silver and Gold of the Classical 
period without by any means displacing them. Contact 
with a first-rate mind that was at once psychological in 
its approach and social in its outlook will stimulate the 
youthful modern mind. Nothing educates like contact 
with what is first-rate. We will be filling in a real need. 
“There is something profoundly lacking in our lives” 
complained Karl Adam (op. cit. pp. 56, 57). “Why have 
egotism and self-seeking individualism been able to strike 
root so deeply? And why have they produced among the 
poor and destitute that false and distorted idea of fellow- 
ship which is Communism? It is because we have been 
and are superficial Christians. In particular it is be- 
cause we have for centuries failed to appreciate those 
immense forces, powerful to create genuine fellowship 
and powerful to maintain it, which flow from Christian- 
ity such as Augustine taught it, from a living faith in 
the essential union of all Christians with one another 
and with Christ their Head, from the mystery of the 
Body of Christ. We need a renewal, a renewal from the 
ultimate source of our being, a rebirth in God. And such 
a rebirth must in large measure mean a revival of the 
spirit of Augustine and of Augustinian Christianity.” 

But to bring about this renewal we shall have had to 
part with the notion that all Latin literature came to 
a full stop with the Antonines. As Wight Duff points out 
in the Epilogue to his Literary History of Rome from the 
Origins to the Close of the Golden Age (p. 670), “through 
the literature of the Republic, of the Golden Age, of the 
Silver Age, through the works of Christian Fathers and 
of medieval schoolmen, there is continuity. This ought to 
appear a truism; yet it is a reassertion needful at inter- 
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vals, because the restrictions of purists have not infre- 
quently conveyed the impression that Latin is negligible 
after a certain more or less limited period called the 
‘classical age.’ The incontestable superiority of the Golden 
Age does not justify stamping all that followed as base 
metal. ‘Decadence’ does not sum up the whole truth about 
the later Roman literature, and there are fresh categories 
under which some of the later work must be placed. So 
one is to realize that Latin prose runs from Cicero .. . 
to Augustine . . . Herein there is nothing derogatory to 
the dignity of the best work of the best period.” 

We have thought the occasion of the publication of 
Father Most’s Saint Augustine’s De Civitate Dei a not 
unneedful interval during which to reassert an apparent 
truism, because the restrictions of purists somehow per- 
sist. 


Now there is gold, silver, and other, if “baser” metal. 
Certain of these baser metals, as our atomic age has 
revealed, can release from their bombarded nucleus enor- 
mous quantities of energy. One of them is uranium, a 
hard, heavy, nickel-white metal which is fissionable. 
Augustine is not unlike this heavenly uranium. He is 
as up-to-date as atomic energy. If steadily bombarded, 
he is fissionable. 

At the risk of insinuating that the ancient classical 
bridge is falling down, falling down, falling down, we 
suggest that those who would rebuild it, build it up with 
gold and silver, gold and silver, gold and silver — and 
some baser stuff called uranium. 


It can release enormous quantities of energy from its 
core. It is fissionable. 


©. FT. a. 


Fracta Supellex 


ORATIO AD SANCTUM JOSEPH 
F. S. Ziccarp1, S.J. 


Sancte Faber veniens Davidis origine, Joseph, 
Insignis Custos Virginis et Pueri: 

Respice me ante tuam venientem, Dive, tabernam 
Ut lignarium opus mi, facilis, facias. 

Multa adsunt certe reparanda tua arte fabrili 
Quae sis, care Faber, tu reparare potes. 

Est mihi cor pravum quo vere est fracta supellex, 
Indiget et miserum summopere arte tua. 
Dives erat quondam cor, nune immunda supellex 

Est, propterque ictus debilitata nimis. 
Vexillo est recte simile hoc cor mobile nostrum 
Auras per rapidas quod fluitare vides. 
Alme Faber Joseph, tractans bene lignea vasa, 

Rumpe moras, nostrum cor repara arte tua. 
Sitque tibi adjutor Puer, ut sic fracta supellex, 

Amborum studio, gemma corusca micet. 
Cumque ope conspicua vestra cor sit reparatum, 

Ardeat o posthac semper amore Die. 





The Twenty-second Annual Convention of Eta Sigma 
Phi Fraternity is now definitely set for April 21 and 22, 
1950. The Nuntius, official publication of this national 
honorary classical fraternity, announces that according, 
to William N. Hulsen, Jr., Prytanis of Psi Chapter, at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, prepara- 
tions at the host Chapter are well in hand. 
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Book Reviews 


The Classical Tradition, Greek and Roman Influences on 
Western Literature, by Gilbert Highet, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York and London, 1949, pp. xxxviii 
+ 763. $6.00. 


The sub-title of Professor Highet’s volume is not so 
much an explanation as a correction of its title. The 
immense contribution of the classical tradition to West- 
ern philosophy, government, law, science and art is 
wisely omitted, and the volume treats only of “Greek 
and Latin Influences on Western Literature.” 


Mr. Highet has here written a rapid, interpretive sur- 
vey of the major works of Classical Greek and Latin as 
he finds them “‘tzanslated, imitated and emulated” in the 
principal creative writers of England, Italy, Germany, 

rance, Spain, and in a general way, «!! Western litera- 
tures. The author brings to this semi-popular survey a 
lifetime’s experience in “the realms of gold” together 
with a quick eye for relationships and families even in 
the most diverse types and ages of literature. It is a 
truly Herculean task to express in one moderately-sized 
volume the literary debt which Western culture owes to 
Greece and Rome. It is, in many ways, an impossible 
tock. 


There are lacunae, generalizations, and interpretations 
(that of Romanticism as “Revolution” for example) 
which are, one feels, not so much hasty scholarship as 
an inherent flaw in the vast scope of the work. A major 
fault, for example, is the fact that the work, for practi- 
cal purposes, overlooks the classical influence in the first 
eleven centuries of the modern era. More than a thousand 
years, and those the infant-years, of Western culture are 
hastily and uncomplimentarily brushed together in 47 
pages of generalization. When one considers that these 
years cover the absolutely vital age of the Fathers of 
the Church (not even Augustine’s works are analyzed), 
the period of the Christian poets, Fortunatus, Paulinus 
of Nola, Sedulius, and their school; the time of Alfred, 
Asser, and their “renaissance” in England; of the me- 
diaeval educators like Bishops Gerbert of Rheims and 
Fulbert of Chartres, John of Salisbury and a host of 
other teachers, and finally the age of the splendid secular 
literature produced by the wandering scholars, the Gol- 
iardic poets, it is evident that a full picture of the impact 
of Greece and Rome on the West is not here sketched. 


This neglect of the centuries before 1200, which might 
simply be understood as the inevitable narrowing of an 
unwieldy subject, becomes more serious by reason of the 
faulty nineteenth-century theory of history which the 
author adopts. This is a kind of preconceived division 
of the ages of Western civilization which comes, I sup- 
pose, from Jacob Burckhardt and Edward Gibbon. Thus, 
the classical tradition is presented as suddenly leaping 
full-fledged out of a morass of ignorance and barbarism 
to shape and direct the marvellous cultural conquest of 
1400-1700 and to do valiant battle with new science and 
modern philosophy from 1600 until the present. The re- 
curring “renaissance” periods of the sixth, eighth, tenth, 
and twelfth centuries, subjects of so much excellent his- 
torical scholarship, are thus ignored. The reader, more- 
over, is left with the insoluble historical puzzle of a 
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powerful cultural tradition of Greek and Latin existing, 
presumably, in a state of detachment from the “Dark 
Ages” and the “Middle Ages” until it pops, matured and 
refined into the heads of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 


The best chapters in the book are those dealing with 
the post-Renaissance “Transition” and the “Battle of the 
Books” (Chapters 13 and 14). The latter is really the 
keystone of the author’s interpretation of that opposition 
which the Classics have had to meet since the sixteenth 
century. This chapter, together with the animated and 
pointed criticism of classical scholarship in the last one 
hundred years (Chapter 21) seems to indicate that the 
author’s theme in the whole survey is the unmerited de- 
cay of classical studies, a decay which is largely the fault 
of classicists themselves. 


Our empty Greek and Latin classrooms together with 
the frightening spectacle of public life where, on every 
level from international diplomatic exchange to popular 
radio and press salesmanship, the honest and pleasing 
communication of ideas from mind to mind has almost 
completely collapsed, make this by far the most vital 
problem behind a modern revaluation of the classical 
tradition. In spite of the author’s concern with good 
teaching, I find that the present volume leaves us with 
no eagerness, no glow of enthusiasm, for the Classics as 
a weapon in the defense of culture. This is unfortunate. 
The Classics are such a weapon and it is a tragedy that 
we cannot rally the enthusiasm necessary to use them. 


At the risk of rashness, let me say summarily why the 
present work seems to me to misrepresent historically the 
real power and significance of the Classics. It is this: Mr. 
Highet, instead of grasping the essence of the Classics for 
what they are — works of literary art — and so recording 
their history, here takes them for a kind of religion, a 
morality, a body of philosophical and social doctrine, in 
competition with Christianity and with the thought and 
science of each age. 


For example, Christianity and the Classics: Are the 
Classics really responsible, even in Fourteenth Century 
Italy, for leading men to deny the Christian God by de- 
fending:“. . . a positive assertion that Greek and Roman 
ideas of God are better, freer, more real, because more 
closely corresponding to the facts of life in this world; 
more positive, less thin, less austere and misanthropic and 
other worldly; happier; more human”? (p. 92). Is classi- 
cal literature the textbook of a new morality of passion 
by which a man like Boccaccio can write with “amorous 
energy and lascivious languor” in his rich classical period 
as against the backward-looking pedantry of his later 
Catholic life? Again, the author several times pays high 
compliments to Jesuit classicists. Does it follow that “a 
priest who closed his breviary and opened his Cicero, in 
order to improve his style, was thereby diminishing the 
prestige of Mother Church”? (p. 179) Are these the 
products of classical study, or merely the abuse of such 
studies? By seeming to present the Classics as a body 
of teaching which means license and passion, worship of 
pagan gods, and contempt for Christian virtue, the wrong 
emphasis is given. Carried out historically, the classics 
are thus made to play the unenviable role of a body of 
doctrine which lost an original battle to overcome Christ- 
ianity by lust, dogged the Christian man for centuries with 
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sensuality, and is finally discovered in modern times 
pandering to the art of confessed homosexuals. Such a 
history evokes the inevitable cui bono in the reader’s 
mind (as it also does in the minds of students in class- 
rooms): Why study this kind of thing at all? Is this 
the history of a great literature? 


A similar antipathy is felt when the Classics are offered 
as a textbook in philosophy, sociology, or science. One 
does not have to be a polytheist, a libertine or a democrat 
to be a classicist. The Classics in literature are simply 
works of art. They are examples of highly-wrought 
beauty in words, the communication of subtle thought in 
the finest and most delicate medium that men have ever 
devised. This is the single source of the classical in- 
fluence. This is the force which has made its impact on 
barbarian peoples in every age. The Classics have, of 
course, been subjected to ten thousand slaveries. They 
have been mis-read and misinterpreted. They have been 
misunderstood, but their nature never changes. That 
is their strength and the only possible motive for rally- 
ing to their support once again. The Classics lose their 
essential appeal in this survey, I feel, because the author 
mistakes everything that was done in their name as in- 
fluence coming from them, rather than as influence upon 
them. Turned completely about, the same survey is 
a magnificent apologia for a body of literature so pure 
as to be capable of beautiful human expression with a 
direct and healthful appeal to the souls and hearts of 
men, even after twenty centuries of disturbed history. 


Florrisant, Missouri Leonard A. Waters, 8.J. 


The Odyssey of Homer, Vol. I. Books I-XII; Vol. II. 
Books XIII-XXIV. Edited by W. B. Stanford, Litt. 
D. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1947-8. $2.75 
per volume. 


It is with real joy that the student of Homer and 
especially of the Odyssey welcomes these two excellent 
volumes. No complete edition of the Odyssey has ap- 
peared with commentary in English since the last re- 
vised edition of Merry in 1887. Now a new edition is 
offered us by Professor W. B. Stanford, who, following 
the scholarly approach of Merry, has made use of all 
the most recent linguistic, historical and archaeological 
researches in the field of Homeric lore, and has embodied 
them in a most interesting way in his introduction and 
commentary. 


The Introduction of some eighty pages precedes the 
Greek text in both volumes. So that if a teacher wishes 
to read the first twelve books, or the last twelve, he will 
have in each volume the same fine General Introduction, 
touching upon topics such as the Nature and Style of 
Homer’s Poetry, the Homeric Problem, the People of the 
Homeric Age. A brief but sufficient Grammatical Intro- 
duction is likewise included. The volumes are meant 
to be sold separately. To the student of Greek, familiar 
already with Homer and Homeric language, the Com- 
mentary will be a delight, with its explanation of the 
meaning of words, its historical and literary references, 
and its general excellent scholarship. 


The editors of THe CuassicaL BULLETIN take this op- 
portunity of strongly recommending this work to all 
teachers who are using A Reading Course in Homeric 
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, Greek, by Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., and Vincent C. 


Horrigan, S.J. They wiii find many topics that should 
help to stimulate their own interest and that of their 
pupils. 

A.A. J. 


The Lord’s Sermon on the Mount — St. Augustine. Trans- 
lated by John J. Jepson, 8.8. The Newman Bookshop, 
Westminster, Maryland, 1949. Pp. 165. $2.50. 


The universal appeal of the Sermon on the Mount 
makes this translation a welcome addition to modern 
works on pressing moral problems. In many public ut- 
terances the Sermon has been proposed not only by 
churchmen but even by thoughtful statesmen as a teach- 
ing which, if practiced widely, would restore world peace. 
But what is the meaning and application of the Sermon? 
Through the centuries authorities have not agreed even 
on its main objective, a standard of life for every Chris- 
tian. Only if that is true, can the practice of the Sermon 
promote universal peace. In his explanation, St. Augus- 
tine shows clearly that the Sermon is not directed to 
the select few but to the rank and file of Christians. 


The general theme of the Sermon is that the morality 
of the New Law is interior and spiritual as contrasted 
with the external observances of the Old Law and the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees. Augustine’s explanation of 
the Lord’s teaching on marriage and divorce, on love of 
enemies, on oaths and on sin are especially valuable to- 
day. Prayer, how to pray, the model prayer, and several 
explanatory chapters on the Our Father offer a complete, 
though brief theology of prayer. 


Any reader of any faith will draw rich fruit for his 
soul from this moral treatise. Churchmen, scholars, 
statesmen and the intelligent reader, interested in the 
application of Christian principles to world problems, 
will find here much material for planning a better world. 


The excellent introduction, translation and notes are 
what we have come to expect in the “Ancient Christian 
Writers” Series. The table of contents, if it included the 
chapter headings, would be a welcome outline of Augus- 
tine’s development of thought. 


Florissant, Missouri Patrick M. Regan, S.J. 


Saint Augustine of Hippo, by Hugh Pope, 0.P. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1949. Pp. xix + 
408. $4.00. 


In his introduction to Przywara’s An Augustine Syn- 
thesis (p. vii), Martindale gives this parting word of 
advice: “And I would ask readers to supplement the 
book by reading anything that Father Hugh Pope, O.P., 
writes upon Augustine, for it is he, maybe, who more 
than others is undertaking to familiarize our people with 
that tremendous man.” 


Almost everything Father Pope wrote upon Augustine 
was once upon a time scattered throughout certain vol- 
umes of the Irish Ecclesiastical Record and the Homiletic 
Review. These articles were collected, and, with a few 
additions edited in a volume called Saint Augustine of 
Hippo. The essays dealing with Augustine’s life, times 
and some features of his work, first appeared in 1937, 
although their substance was already in some lectures, or 
“talks” as Father Pope modestly called them, delivered 
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in 1930. Unfortunately they have for some time been 
out of print, and where copies could be found in libraries, 
they usually showed not a little wear. It is therefore 
gratifying to see the essays reprinted. But disappointing 
too. No attempt has been made to correct several in- 
exactitudes like the mistranslation (p. 90) which says: 
“It was perhaps twelve years . . . since the reading of 
Cicero’s Hortenstus in my twenty-first year had aroused 
in me a love of wisdom.” Now Augustine (Conf. 8.17) 
has “ab undevicensimo anno aetatis meae.” And as 
Bourke has pointed out (Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom, 
p. 17), the fact is clearly stated in at least three other 
places by Augustine himself (Conf. 3.4,7; Soli. 1.10,17; 
De Beata Vita 1.4). Nor was any attempt made to am- 
plify the list of translations (p. 388). This is the more 
surprising because one of the present series of patristic 
translations, both of which have several Augustine titles, 
is done by the Newman Press. Now when a book like 
Father Pope’s is worth reprinting, it is surely worth being 
brought up to date. 


Even so, with Father Martindale we must repeat that 
— revised or unrevised — we would advise “reading any- 
thing that Father Hugh Pope, O.P., writes upon Augus- 
ass 


C. t & 





THE VERGILIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF NAPLES 


In addition to its regular summer session, the 
Vergilian Summer School will offer under the direc- 
tion of Professor Amadeo Maiuri, Director of the 
National Museum of Naples and of the excavations 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and Professor Olga 
Elia, director of Pompeii, a special short weekly 
course of lectures for those who have but a short 
time to spend in southern Italy. This program, 
already in progress, will continue throughout the 
Holy Year. 


This weekly program includes excursions to ar- 
chaeological sites under the direction of Italian au- 
thorities in their fields. Lectures will be given on the 
sites. Each Monday there will be an excursion to 
Pompeii; each Tuesday to Herculaneum; each 
Wednesday to Vergil’s Tomb and the Phlegraean 
Fields (Pozzuoli, Baiae, Cape Misenum, and Cum- 
ae); each Thursday to Paestum, with return over 
the Amalfi drive and an overnight stop at Ravello; 
each Friday to Sorrento; each Saturday to Capri; 
each Sunday to the Villa Jovis, the Blue Grotto, 
and the new excavations at Damecuta on the island 
of Capri. Any part of the course may be taken 
separately. 


For further information In Naples apply to: 


Apply to: Mrs. Mary E. Raiola 
Mary C. FitzPatrick Registry Office of 
Barat College the Vergilian Society 


Lake Forest, Il. 24-25 Largo Carolina 


Naples, Italy 
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5Giuseppe Cardinali, “Pergamo,” Enciclopedia Italiana 26 
(1935) 734-735. Apropos of the Asiatic fertility praised by Cicero, 
Rostovtzeff says (p.610): “In his treatise on agriculture Varro 
(and after him Columella and Pliny) gave a long list of writers 
on agriculture . . . all connected in one way or another with 
the kingdom of Pergamum, while writers from other parts of 
the civilized world are rare . . . The royal Pergamene horses 
were prominent at Olympia and at the other great racing centres 
of Greece.” 

6Rostovtzeff, Cambridge Ancient History 8.612. 

TRostovtzeff, 8.596. 


8“We now know that parchment was used in Mesopotamia 
from very early times, and that writing on parchment was as 
popular in Assyria as writing on clay tablets,” says Rostovtzeff 
(8.611); yet he concedes that it was Pergamum which made it 
popular with the Greeks and Romans. 

®8Cardinali, Enciclopedia Italiana 26.739. 

10Goffredo Bendinelli, “Pergamo” (art of), Enciclopedia Italiana 
26.734. Compare Bernard Ashmole, “Hellenistic Art,” Cambridge 
Ancient History 8 (1930) 680: “Altogether a series in which high 
technical ability, invention, and fresh anatomical study supple- 
menting a traditional scheme are still the means of expressing 
aesthetic emotion.” 

11Bendinelli, Enciclopedia Italiana 26.734. 

12Ashmore, ‘Cambridge Ancient History, 8.680. 

13Fillion, Dictionnaire de la Bible 5.138. 

14Fillion gives convincing evidence for an allusion to Asclepias 
here, showing the coin which represents him, like Satan in Genesis, 
as a serpent. A. Gelin (“Apocalypse,” in Pirot’s Sainte Bible 
[Paris, Letouzey Ané, 1938] 12.602) refers rather to an Emperor- 
temple, and mentions the one built to Augustus 29 s.c. Ramsay 
(Dictionary of the Bible 3.750) rejects the view that Pergamum 
is Satan’s throne because it is a religious metropolis as opposed 
to the commercial centers of Ephesus and Smyrna. Rather the 
mere fact that it is the capital of a government which makes the 
abomination of emperor-worship the token of imperial unity, 
qualifies it as Satan’s throne. 

15Rostovtzeff, Cambridge Ancient History 8614. He adds a 
warning that the sources of our information are all official docu- 
ments of the Attalids, or accounts of Romanophile Polybius. 

16Rostovtzeff 8.592. 

17Cardinali, Enciclopedia Italiana (Rome, 1935!) 26.739. 

18Josephus Flavius, Antiquitates Iudaicae 14.10.22. 

19M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro Flacco Oratio 28.68: Pergami non 
multum. 

20Ramsay, Hastings’ Dictionary oj the Bible 3.751. 

21Ramsay 3.750 sees incidentally in this date a terminus ante 
quem for the composition of the Apocalypse. 

22A. E. Hillard, “Pergamum,” Hastings’ (one-volume) Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (Edinburgh, Clark, 1909) 701. 

23Ramsay, Dictionary of the Bible 3.751. 

24Ramsay, 3.751. 

25Gelin, Bios ‘Sainte Bible 12.603. 





The Fifth Annual Northwestern State College Foreign 
Language Conference will be held on April 28 and 29, 
1950, at Natchitoches, Louisiana. The guest lecturers 
will be Professor H. Carrington Lancaster of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and Professor Lawrence S. Poston, Jr. 
of the University of Oklahoma. 


The theme of this year’s Conference is “Languages for 
Living”. The maximum time which can be allowed a 
paper is twenty minutes, but shorter papers are most 
welcome. A paper may represent literary or linguistic 
research, or methods, etc. Those interested in reading 
papers are requested to write promptly to Professor G. 
Waldo Dunnington, Director of the Conference, Box 
1084, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana, giving title of the paper and number of minutes 
required for presentation. 





“Ways to International Understanding” will be the 
theme of the Third University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference, to be held on the campus at Lex- 
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ington, May 11-13, 1950. The lecturers will be: Dr. 
William C. Korfmacher, Head of the Department of 
Classical Languages, Saint Louis University ; Dr. H. Car- 
rington Lancaster, James M. Beall, Professor of French 
Literature, The Johns Hopkins University; and Dr. Carl 
F. Schreiber, Professor of German and Curator of the 
William A. ‘Speck Collection of Goetheana, Yale Univer- 
sity. In addition, more than one hundred scholars and 
teachers from throughout the nation will read papers, 
both academic and pedagogical, in sectional meetings 
devoted to Classical Languages, French, Spanish, German, 
Slavic Languages, and Biblical and Patristic Languages. 

The 1949 Conference drew some 400 registrants, repre- 
senting 163 institutions and sixteen languages, from 
twenty-six states and the Province of Ontario. 

Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles (Ancient Languages) is Direc- 
tor of the Conference, and Dr. Daniel V. Hegeman (Ger- 
ian) and Dr. Thomas C. Walker (Romance Language) 
are Associate Directors. Programs may be had from the 
Director, Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, Department of Ancient 
Languages, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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